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METROPOLITAN 
AREAS- 


PROBLEM OR 
OPPORTUNITY ? 


The founding fathers would no longer recognize the face 
of the Republic. 
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It's not just that we've grown. 


What has changed—and it is a change which has come 
about only very recently—is the pattern of our physical land- 
scape and of our ways of living in it. 


There have been comparable changes before, but this in 
many ways is the most drastic. An earlier alteration was when 
we shifted from a rural to an urban society and nation. This 
took place mostly in the ten years between 1880 and 1890. 


The present change belongs to the decade of the 1950's. 
It has irrevocably committed us to a metropolitan America. 
It is characterized by the disappearance of the division that 
used to set apart the city from the country. 


Before this second change, there used to be a sharp break 
between the boundaries of the city, with its block after block 
of houses and grid pattern of streets, and the surrounding 
countryside with its fields and woods and farms and meander- 
ing roads. 


But now, in place of the compact, ordered, intensive use of 
space within clear boundaries which we used to think of as a 
city, there is a vastly larger, more diffuse and disorderly 
appearing community. For want of a better name, we call this 
a metropolitan area. It has become typical of our growth all 
over America. 


The broad outlines of these new areas have become fafniliar. 


They're big. For over a generation they have acted like 
magnets pulling people off the farms and out of the small, 
independent towns. In the past ten years, area population has 
increased 25% while population growth outside was only 8%. 
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With this expansion in area population has come a de- 
crease in living densities compared to the cities of the past. 
Between 1950 and 1960, the suburban population grew by 
21 million while that of the central cities went up only 4 
million. 

As this migration goes on, the physical landmark of the 
new areas is the lavish use of space. The single family house, 
the one-story school, the industrial plant that spreads out 
like a country club dominate our landscape. 
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The way things look, the United States in the next ten 
years can expect most of its growth—at least over 80%—to 
take place neither on the farm nor in the central city but in 
the fringes of our metropolitan areas. 

So rapid and so ubiquitous has been this commitment of 
people, industry, commercial establishments, and community 
facilities to those “complexes” or metropolitan areas that we 
find it somewhat hard to grasp what is going on. Perhaps only 
a few fear that, because of this newest change, American life 
could be turning sour. Instead, the new complexes have be- 
come a further sign of the upsurge in the American economy 
and of our material abundance. 

Still, a sense of loss of direction, an uneasiness that metro- 
politan growth is getting out of hand, an anticipation of 
trouble ahead does seem to be part of the spirit of the times. 

A major worry is political. Can our long established grass 
roots system of local government still suffice? What bothers 
us is the question of just how adequate for the job are the 
public agencies caught up in the task of providing the utilities, 
the transportation facilities, the schools, and so forth, for our 
new urban and suburban populations. Specifically, the indict- 
ment runs that conventional, long established public measures 
to guide land-tise don’t rise to the new situation. Public 
action—continues the indictment—to help physical renewal 
and development in the central core of the area and maintain 
the rate of economic expansion -in the suburbs is limited and 
unrealistic. Public direction of transportation in these com- 
plexes is faltering and uncertain. And public concern with 
the quality of life in our new areas—recreation, culture pro- 
grams, institutes of learning and of the arts—is timid or 
absent. 

In the face of these charges, the kind of government and 
procedure appropriate to the new metropolitan areas is a 
topic that stands high on the list of domestic vital issues. 














Three broad types of proposals have evolved from the study, 
analysis, and disputes of the post-war years. Each is different 
in its underlying assumptions and recommendations. 

(1) Formal Metropolitan Government. A number of 


distinguished experts and businessmen have come out in 
favor of a major consolidation of existing units of local gov- 
ernment to form a coordinated or federated metropolitan 
structure. Historically, this idea for corralling these wild new 
metropolitan areas has had the greatest theoretical appeal and 
the least practical success. 

The reasons for this theoretical appeal are clear enough. 


The spectacle of separate, independent local governments 
within a metropolitan area making their own plans, raising 
their own taxes, and recruiting their own personnel offended 
the metropolitan reformers’ sense of order. They could point 
to waste, inefficiency, and duplication of effort in public 
services such as fire fighting and prevention, police protection, 
and in the construction of public facilities. Yet the movement 
of population out of core cities and elsewhere into hundreds 
of separate jurisdictions was making it next to impossible to 
plan rationally for the area as a whole. 

Out of the doctrines and attitudes of the city manager 
movement and of studies in public administration came re- 
peated calls for greater efficiency in the new areas. These 
calls emphasized a concern with fiscal waste and a desire 
to make orderly and neat every portion of the metropolitan 
area. 

Suggestions varied as to just what should be done. They 
included such recommendations as proposing that the central 
city should expand its territory by annexation, or that all local 
governments in the area should be consolidated into a single 
structure. Some advocated that an urban county should be 
established. Others proposed a federation of municipalities. 

But the basic theme remained the same: to cope with the 
problems of growth, and produce greater efficiency and less 
waste of the tax dollar, a larger, more highly coordinated 
organization should be set up. 

While the logic of these grand designs seemed impeccable, 
their feasibility seemed increasingly unlikely as the next few 
years rolled on. True, there were limited breakthroughs in this 
direction in Toronto and Miami. But no stampede took place 
among other municipalities to follow these experiments in 
new governmental arrangements. 








Instead, voters in city after city defeated proposals in this 
direction put forward by researchers and business groups. In 
the judgment of many, the steam went out of the drive for 
formal metropolitan government with the 1959 defeat of 
comprehensive proposals in St. Louis and Cleveland. 

It is not hard to suggest why such plans failed. For one 
thing, few suburbanites cherish reunion with the mother city 
—financially, politically, or socially. Instead, their new ranch 
houses, barbecue pits, and motor boats represent to them the 
successful climax in a long search for identity with a smaller, 
more tranquil, and more like-minded community. Few poli- 
ticians in city or suburb would welcome changes that could 
weaken their established position. Finally—and perhaps most 
important—the continuing study of metropolitan areas made 
it apparent that efficiency and economy are not the only, and 
perhaps not the most important, goals for reform. 

The stimulation of economic development, the creation of 
a more heterogeneous political process, the effective manage- 
ment of growth were seen to be issues of pressing concern 
which the first wave of reformers had scarcely considered. 


(2) Informal Arrangements to Guide Development. 


Proposals of this sort, rather than emphasizing direct con- 
stitutional reform, advocate the idea of civic leaders working 
privately together to guide development. 

One of the findings of American urban sociologists in the 
1950's was that a vacuum in leadership existed in the new 
metropolitan areas. They urged the encouragement of power- 
ful, conscientious leadership to handle the new problems. They 
argued that there was little chance for formal governmental 
reorganization. Even if it came about, they felt that—alone— 


it would not accomplish much. To the sociologists, the key 
problem was how best to interest and make use of the “real” 
power in the community—the small number of influential 
individuals who hold a near monopoly of status, respect, and 
influence in the area. These men and women—it was held— 
constituted an almost invisible elite who, without the trap- 
pings of formal political authority, could nevertheless make 
the key decisions. 

This notion grew in popularity during the middle 1950's. 
It maintained that small groups, meeting quietly together, 
could best plan programs and produce results which would 
constructively shape the character of metropolitan regions. 
The programs would not rewrite municipal charters or re- 
arrange boundary lines. They would not create new govern- 
ments. But they would nevertheless accelerate economic and 
other development. 

The prototype of this movement is in Pittsburgh where a 
group of determined individuals cleared the city air of smog, 
rebuilt the Golden Triangle, and established Allegheny Confer- 
ence. Its purpose was clear: to make sure that Pittsburgh re- 
mained in the running as an industrial center and cultural 
landmark. 

Pittsburgh was not alone. Boston soon formed its Greater 
Boston Economic Study Conference. Cleveland had its Citizens 
League. Baltimore forged public and private interests in bold 
zoning ordinances and building codes and reordering of its 
traffic flows. From Kalamazoo to Baton Rouge, from Portland 
to San Diego, there were stirrings to mobilize men of good 
will in every community for public action. 

Obviously, there are some powerful appeals in the elite 
approach. For one thing, the formation of private economic 
groups appears to avoid politics or at least formal political 
action. The electorate is merely called on to vote approval or 
disapproval of the plans. 

For the group itself, as the program goes on, the periodic 
meetings, the deliberations, the decisions can create an atmos- 
phere not unlike that of a comfortable club, with an appear- 
ance of good will, objectivity, service, and enlightenment 
graciously maintained. 

But there are also limitations. Because of the unofficial 
nature of the group, it need only deal with what interests 
its members most. And how does the idea fit in with the 
philosophy of representative government? Furthermore, some- 








times it proves difficult for such a group to see eye to eye. 
As metropolitan areas grow, it becomes apparent that shop- 
ping center owners in the suburbs and plant managers in the 
outlying fringes have a civic interest quite different from 
their counterparts downtown. The larger the area the more 
difficult it has proven to provide cohesive leadership. 

Furthermore, an informal, non-elected group can avoid 
public problems it may not wish to tackle. Thus, decision 
and action on such controversial problems as low-cost public 
housing, the development of a traffic system including all 
forms of transportation, the expansion of recreational services 
and park lands, or the preservation of open spaces, may be 
ducked. 


(3) The Doctrine of Metropolitan Laissez-faire. Those 


holding to this doctrine counsel that any expansion in the 
role of government will confuse and complicate rather than 
simplify the evolution of metropolitan areas. 

This is by no means a superficial attitude. It is based on 
careful investigation such as that of the New York Metropol- 


itan Region Study in the late 1950's. It maintains that the 
pattern of the central city will continue, along with suburban 
locations for the large modern industrial firm. Such analyses 
also explain how the strip of older suburban and city neigh- 
borhoods called “gray areas” came to exist, why housing blight 
appeared, and why once flourishing commercial districts turn 
into used car lots interspersed with honky-tonks and bars. 
Similar studies in Pittsburgh, Little Rock, San Francisco, 














and Philadelphia, like the New York investigation, also 
traced the path of the marginal industries, marginal families, 
and marginal services that characterized the spreading urban 
wasteland dividing the bustling downtown area and the active 
suburbs. Such economic studies perform a real service by thus 
summarizing the process of economic diffusion and projecting 
with a new precision and clarity the future cf area spread. 
Yet excellent though they are, studies of this type make 
few recommendations for public action. Though they identify 
the gray areas, they do not offer proposals for improvement 
and new use. Though they calculate the increases in trans- 
portation and water costs as the region moves outward, they 
make no proposals for a unified, well-developed transportation 
system to counteract confusion, congestion, and waste. While 
they chronicle the practices of private land development, they 
do not offer suggestions as to how public institutions and 
ordinances might be used to provide an underlying framework 
in the form of regional land-use controls. Having predicted 
that the metropolitan regions will survive, even if the result 
is mediocrity, they end their explorations. Indeed the assump- 
tion seems to be that public policy cannot substantially order 
or redirect the forces which the market place has set to work. 


TOWARD A PATTERN OF METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATION 


While each of these three standard approaches of recent 
years seems to have its serious deficiencies, they do provide 
clues or lessons which can be useful in developing effective 
plans of action. 

The first lesson is that neither private nor public action 
alone seems capable of mounting a meaningful attack on the 
wide range of metropolitan problems. It is clear, for example, 
that local governments and their agencies have a hard time 
coming together to establish a comprehensive planning pro- 
gram. They also have a hard time recruiting and retaining 
the skilled executive and technical personnel needed. It seems 
equally obvious that private enterprise cannot go it alone in 
metropolitan affairs. As far as urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment are concerned, business needs to call on the eminent 
domain process possessed by government. Private enterprise 
also requires decisive public action in transportation, in the 
development of urban water supplies, and in maintaining 








sanitation. Whatever needs to be done in our complex metro- 
politan areas appears to need to be done in partnership among 
public and private bodies. 

A second lesson indicates the need for some re-thinking as 





to what levels of government should be involved. If we are 
going effectively to manage metropolitan growth, which is 
no respecter of political boundaries, will we not have to lean 
rather heavily on state and federal government? One problem 
confronting the states is that of ending the ancient discrim- 
ination against cities which legislatures largely under rural 
control have in the past legislated into existence. This reform 
would include correction of state aid formulas lopsidedly in 
favor of rural areas. Such re-thinking would also consider the 
idea of encouraging state-wide planning and further coopera- 
tion among states and with the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government is already inescapably involved 
in metropolitan development. That is one reason why the new 
Administration is interested in creating a Department of 
Urban Affairs. Federal housing agencies underwrite more 
than four-fifths of all residential construction. The Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads is the prime supplier of highway 
construction funds and a major influence on highway design 
and location. The Federal water pollution control program, 
park program, community facility program, hospital construc- 
tion, renewal activities, all—whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously—are aimed directly at influencing the pattern of 
growth. It seems clear that these activities have to be tied 
together with state, local, and private action. 

A third lesson is that this complex set of activities, public 
and private, which the growth of metropolitan areas has led 
to, must be made responsive to public wishes. Ways must 
be found—and, by the nature of the enterprise, they cannot 
always be by voting—to let the public make judgments about 


development programs. Properly this is a responsibility of 
educational institutions, especially at the higher level. They 
can help by reporting the facts plainly and completely. The 
key decisions in regional development must always be public 
in nature, and the public must be kept informed. 

What seems very possibly to be shaping up is a new era 
of metropolitan development built by and based on part- 
public, part-private, part-state, part-local, and part-federal 
enterprise. 

One final lesson emerges. In relation to the metropolitan 
areas in which most of us increasingly will live, don’t we need 
to define more clearly and with more vision just what we are 
after? 

These goals include such matters as the development of 
taste—the development of whatever contributes to the rich- 
ness and excellence of life. Another such value is variety: in 
people, in cultural and civic facilities underwritten by the 
community at large. 

Another is flexibility. By the very nature of what lies 
ahead, we shall live in society together. But we might well 
also bear in mind solitude—how best to preserve that personal 
privacy and individuality which also has long been character- 
istic of the American ideal. Just as in our newer developments 
we are cultivating a spacious openness among and in the 
buildings, a greater openness of spirit is likewise suggested. 

Thus, particularly if we define our goals, including those 
values in life which we most wish to encourage and cherish, 
our new regions may escape the blight and congestion of the 
old cities out of which they grew. 





(Harvard University Press, 1960). 
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